OWL TERRITORIES IN CENTRAL VICTORIA 2020 = (Personal version — more general information.) 


I’ve had a life-long interest in the location and habits of raptors in central Victoria and have gathered 
a considerable quantity of territory and nesting data concerning Wedge-tailed Eagles. Along the way 
I’ve also kept an eye out for other diurnal raptor species and | am aware of a few local hotspots for 
the Little Eagle, White-bellied Sea-eagle, Brown Falcon, Black Falcon, Peregrine Falcon, Black Kite, 
Whistling Kite, Square-tailed Kite, Black-shouldered Kite, Nankeen Kestrel, Swamp Harrier, Sootted 
Harrier, Australian Hobby, Collared Sparrowhawk and Brown Goshawk. 


Naturally I’ve also tried to locate the territories of some of our local owl species. The following is a 
brief summary of my observations of owls in central Victoria over the last decade, confirmed by and 
supplemented with the findings of my late uncle David Fleay (as outlined in his book Nightwatchmen 
of Bush and Plain, published in 1968). 


POWERFUL OWL 
General observations 


Like other members of the owl family Powerful Owls are secretive birds and are quite difficult to 
locate. They spend their daylight hours roosting in a secluded position the upper foliage of their 
favourite trees, occasionally opening their eyes to observe abnormal activity (like the presence of 
humans). In my experience these birds tend to prefer Stringybark eucalypts and Black Wattles as 
roosting locations, although they can also be found in other trees with relatively dense upper 
foliage. When visiting a Powerful Owl territory the sight of creamy excreta and castings (disgorged 
bones and fur) on the forest floor is a clear indication that owls have been roosting in the branches 
above. 


Two birds of a pair do not consistently roost together, but are usually within calling distance. On 
calm evenings, and more particularly in frosty weather, the owls ‘woo-hoo' cries are uttered as 
daylight fades (even as early as 4pm), and just before they abandon their daylight roost. Calls are 
also made at the crack of dawn. In mid-to-late autumn the birds normally move to a roosting 
location that is closer to their chosen nest tree. Here they now roost close together, which is a sign 
that they are likely to mate. In late May/early June the female enters the nest hollow (known to 
have an entrance at least half a metre wide and to descend more than a metre down into the tree) 
and the male normally roosts in a tree nearby. During this time the owls will continue to call to each 
other and this can often be a sign that the female needs fresh prey. Once the chicks arrive (during 
July, after 38 days incubation) these calls will continue until the chicks emerge from the nest hollow 
(mid-September — after 9 weeks in the hollow). At this stage the chicks will appear with immature 
plumage (notably a lack of breast barring and with white feathers on the head), but their eyes will 
have already developed their mature vivid yellow colour. The chicks will then roost within sight of 
the parents for a few months before departing by autumn in the following year. 


Unlike diurnal raptors where females are larger than males, in the case of Powerful Owls the male is 
the larger bird. The female Powerful Owl is a ‘slighter’ bird than the male and has a narrow, rounded 
head. The male is a noticeably bigger bird than the female and has a broader, flatter head. 


Powertul Owls hunt from dusk and into the night hours and have a preference for possums (notably 
Common Brushtail and Ringtail) as prey. | have also observed Powerful Owls with a range of avian 
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prey items, notably White-winged Choughs, Grey Currawongs and Magpies. Once the prey is 
captured the owl seems to devour the head before retaining the remainder of the animal/bird in its 
large talons overnight (or sharing it with its mate). 


Known Territories 
Mandurang South 


The Mandurang South territory is centred in the forest on the south side of Mandurang South Road, 
about 1.5kilometres from the junction with Springs Road. It was here that | first sighted a wild 
Powerful Owl in the early 1990's. Although | re-visited the area several times over the next two 
decades | had no luck in finding the owls again. In hindsight | believe my mistake was that | assumed 
the birds would only use one roosting location. | now realise that their favourite roosting area covers 
several hundred square metres and that the birds often seem to roost quite randomly in one of a 
dozen or so locations within their territory. A neighbouring property owner later told me that the 
owls had produced one chick each year in the years leading up to 2012, so they had undoubtedly 
been resident in the territory during that time. 


My more recent observations of this pair of Powerful Owls began late in May, 2012 when | finally re- 
located the pair in a large Stringybark about 200 metres from their original 1990’s roost. | returned 
in October and found the male owl in its favourite Stringybark roost, clutching a Common Brushtail. 
The female was roosting in an adjacent Stringybark, keeping a watchful eye on her beautiful single 
chick. On a visit to the territory in mid-November of 2013 | was pleased to see the owls once more, 
this time with two chicks roosting nearby. 


| didn’t see these owls again until June, 2014 when | observed the pair roosting on a ridge 300 
metres south of their normal favourite tree. They had obviously moved closer to their nest tree, 
which appeared to be located in a large north-facing hollow in a nearby dead tree. They continued to 
use the ‘ridge roost’ through June and into July. By July 23 the female had entered the nest hollow 
and the male continued to roost close to the nest tree. By early October she was out of the nest 
hollow and was roosting near the nest tree with the male, indicating she had chicks that were old 
enough to be left on their own. By November 12 the owls were back in their favourite roost with 
their two chicks. My last sighting of the owls was on December 29 when | observed both adults and 
their two chicks in their normal roosting area. 


The owls’ 2014 pattern of behaviour was repeated in 2015 and on 7 October | was delighted to see 
two new chicks roosting in the owls’ favourite tree. The chicks were still around on 27 January the 
following year and seemed to be in no hurry to leave. Sadly these chicks were the last | saw in this 
territory — in February, 2016 the owls’ nest tree fell down when the base of the old tree finally 
collapsed. Any doubts that | had that this was the nest tree were dispelled after | examined the nest 
hollow and found numerous feathers, bones and animal fur at its base. 


The Mandurang South Powerful Owls have been infrequent visitors to this territory since 2016 and | 
have never observed any chicks in the area. My theory is that the owls have been unable to find a 
replacement nest hollow over this time, or perhaps they have nested somewhere else in the vicinity. 
There have been several reports of Powerful Owl calls coming from the forest south of the channel 
approximately two kilometres west of their original roosts. | have searched this area for signs of owl 
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activity and found a very likely nest hollow there, but have seen no excreta or castings on the ground 
to this point. | plan to go there at dusk at my next opportunity to listen for their calls. 


Oak Forest, Harcourt 


In 2014 | heard that there was a pair of Powerful Owls roosting in the Oak Forest at Harcourt, at the 
eastern foot of Mount Alexander. During the winter in 2014 | found Powerful Owl castings in the 
territory, but it wasn’t until in February, 2015 that | was able to locate the mature female Powerful 
Owl there. | returned in March and again in April and saw the female clutching a Grey Currawong 
during both visits. | managed to see both the male and the female owl roosting on several occasions 
in 2016 and 2017, but | was unable to find any chicks in the area. 

The owls roosted in the Oak Forest over summer and into autumn — my sightings of the owls were all 
from February to April, during which time the forest is in full leaf. | have never known the 
whereabouts of this pair at other times of the year, but I’ve always assumed that they spent winter 
and spring in the surrounding native forest. | have never seen any evidence of nesting in this 
territory. 


During 2017 construction began on a new mountain Bike park in and around the Oak Forest. The 
park, with its 34 kilometres of trails opened in March, 2018. The Powerful Owls disappeared soon 
after construction started and sadly they have not returned. | live in hope that these owls are still in 
this territory and that they have always nested in one of the large Red Gums in the nearby Mount 
Alexander forest. The fact that | haven’t observed any chicks in the Oak Forest doesn’t necessarily 
mean that the pair didn’t have chicks over all those years. Given that the earliest sightings | had of 
the adults was in February, this would be after the chicks would depart the territory. On this basis it 
could be assumed that the adults kept their chicks with them in the Mount Alexander forest until the 
chicks departed, after which the adults roosted in the Oak Forest. | haven't given up on this Powerful 
Owl family yet. 


Newstead 


| first became aware of this Powerful Owl territory after reading a post on Geoff Park’s Natural 
Newstead blog during 2016. The territory is located on the east side of the Loddon River in 
Newstead, a few hundred metres south of the (Pyrenees Highway) bridge. The owls nest tree is a 
large River Red Gum at the north end of the territory. They have traditionally roosted in a grove of 
Black Wattles about three hundred metres further south. 


In October 2016 | found the male in his favourite roost in the Black Wattles, and in November | saw 
him in the nest tree with his single chick. | also found a dead chick in the long grass under the nest 
tree. I’ve returned to the area several times since 2016 and have never seen any evidence of the 
owls breeding, although on most visits both adults can be found roosting in their favourite wattle 
grove. Given the large number of owl enthusiasts that have visited this territory over the years it’s 
not unlikely that the Powerful Owls have simply moved down up the river a bit further to raise their 
chicks in peace. There is more excellent owl habitat further up the river. 
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Castlemaine Botanical Gardens 


| first visited the Castlemaine Botanical Gardens in July, 2017. At that time | observed a male 
Powerful Owl roosting in the upper canopy of a tall Maritime Pine (the owls’ favourite roost tree} 
100 metres north of the playground. | was told that the female was in the nest hollow, located ina 
large Red Gum on the east side of Downes Road, a couple of hundred metres from where the male 
was roosting. This was obviously true as | returned in November and saw two young chicks high in 
the favourite roost tree. 


Although | saw both adults in their roost on several occasions over the next year or so they seem to 
have disappeared by late 2018. Interestingly, in Seotember of that year the owls’ favourite tree was 
subjected to a significant pruning, so | have a theory that after that event the birds may have begun 
roosting elsewhere in their territory. | believe that it’s likely that they continued to use their existing 
nest over that time, later transferring their chicks to their new roosting area. During June, 2020 | was 
talking to a woman in the Castlemaine Gardens and she told me that the owls had been seen 
recently in another large Maritime Pine further south in the gardens. 


Crusoe Reservoir 


In June 2014 | accompanied COGB Park Ranger Miles Geldard to a secluded area in Crusoe Gully 
where a young female Powerful Owl had recently taken up residence. Miles had erected three large 
nesting boxes in the park, hoping that a male owl would later be attracted to the area. The female 
apparently roosted occasionally in other spots closer to Crusoe Reservoir over the next couple of 
years and was often heard calling in the early mornings. This habit was no doubt meant to attract a 
partner. A young male owl arrived during 2016 and the pair have remained in the territory ever 
since. | have checked on these owls regularly over this period, last observing them on 27 June, 2020. 


Though a male owl reaches sexual maturity at the age of two years the Crusoe owls have not yet 
shown any signs of producing offspring. The lack of large hollow trees in Crusoe Park would be a 
major factor influencing this lack of breeding activity. However, Powerful Owls have been recorded 
as nesting successfully in nesting boxes located in other suburban parks, so there is still a chance 
that the Crusoe owls will elect to nest in one of Miles’ boxes. 


Other possible territories 


| have seen or heard of Powerful Owl Activity over the years in the following localities: 
e Guildford —in the western section of the Castlemaine National Heritage Park, three 
kilometres south of Guildford. 
e Pilchers Bridge — near Andrews Track (2014), more recently off Mudge Road (2020). 


e Kooyoora State Park — 500 metres south of the lower Melville Caves picnic area (excreta, 
castings 2012). 


e Lyell Forest — West of Orrs Road, near the Lowndes Track intersection. 
e Heathcote — Forest Drive, Heenans Lane, Campbells Lane, Dargyle Picnic Ground area. 
e Tannery Lane/James Cook Drive, Mandurang. 
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SOUTHERN BOOBOOK 
General observations 


As Australia’s smallest and arguably most attractive owls, Southern Boobooks (‘Boobooks’) are the 
most common owl species in central Victoria. With boobooks, females are often larger and more 
sturdy than males. Boobooks are rarely seen, as they spend most of their daylight hours in a tree 
hollow or roosting amongst thick foliage. They leave their roost at night to hunt for prey, such as 
small birds, moths, small mammals and frogs. Boobooks have amazing judgement and skill in 
catching night-flying moths and insects. 


Boobooks utter their call (a leisurely and tuneful ‘morepork’ with a descending second note) after 
dusk. | have fond memories of being lulled to sleep as | lay in a hiking tent listening to a pair of these 
beautiful little owls calling to each other across the forest. 


I’ve often seen a boobook being mobbed and attacked unmercifully by angry small birds, mostly 
honeyeaters. The sound of honeyeaters’ alarm calls is normally a sign that a raptor is close by. In my 
experience honeyeaters have a particular dislike for Goshawks and Boobooks and most of my 
sightings of these birds have resulted from a group of angry honeyeaters ‘giving away’ their secluded 
positions. 


Boobooks are hollow-nesting birds and are the last of all owls to nest in each season, laying two to 
three eggs. Their eggs hatch during November and the chicks take to the wing in December. The 
chicks attain full plumage at three months of age. 


Although they are quite common | have had few sightings of Boobooks over the years, and I’ve never 
had the chance to follow the activities of a Boobook family over an extended period. Below is a brief 
Summary of my observations of Southern Boobooks. 


Mount Korong 


In July, 2017 as | was walking along the minor road that extends along the eastern side of Mount 
Korong | happened to disturb a young Southern Boobook that had been roosting in a small hollow in 
a dead eucalypt. | followed the owl for a brief time as it flew from tree to tree being pursued by an 
aggressive group of honeyeaters. It had obviously used the tree hollow as a refuge from these 
persistent attacks. 


On later visits to this location | saw no sign of the boobook, but it is obviously resident in the area. 
Strathfieldsaye 


In March, 2018 a friend contacted me to tell me that a small family of owls had been roosting ina 
small deciduous tree behind the Emu Creek Clinic in the centre of Strathfieldsaye. The family of four 
Southern Boobooks (two adults and two chicks) had been there for a few weeks and had attracted 
the attention of a number of local residents. | briefly visited the location on three occasions in that 
month and found the owls to be placid and cooperative photographic subjects. 


The Boobooks haven't returned to this spot since 2018 but | wouldn't be surprised if they were still 
resident in the area. The established natural vegetation along both sides of nearby Emu Creek would 
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provide an ideal environment for these Boobooks, with its thick tree canopies and numerous 
suitable nesting hollows. 


South Mandurang 


On 23 April 2020 | was walking along the Big Hill Range in South Mandurang when | noticed a male 
Southern Boobook alight from a hollow in a dead tree. The owl sat on a branch for a few minutes 
and seemed unconcerned at my presence. | have walked on that track since and have seen no sign of 
the Boobook. 


BARKING OWL 
General observations 


Barking Owls are very pretty and charismatic birds but they are now rare in Central Victoria, with a 
conservation status of Endangered — Least Concern (Population decreasing). | have seen very few of 
these medium-sized owls during my time in the outdoors in the Bendigo district and have had to rely 
on reports from various sources to enable me to locate them. The Barking Owl is very aptly named 
as its call consists of a double bark (“wuk wuk’), similar to that of a dog. It was once known as the 
screaming woman bird due to its occasional habit of uttering blood-curdling screams. Male Barking 
Owls are ‘baritones’ whereas females are ‘sopranos’, so when they bark in unison the resulting 
cacophony is quite humorous. 


Barking Owls prefer open forest habitats and require large hollows for nesting purposes. Egg-laying 
begins in early August and the incubation period is about 37 days. The chicks leave the nest hollow 
at five weeks of age. Like Powerful Owls, male Barking Owls are larger than females. Their prey 
includes Ringtail Possums, Sugar Gliders, small-to-medium birds, rabbits, mice and insects. | have 
seen Barking Owls in two separate locations, Newstead and Moliagul, and | once had reports of 
them being located in the Sunday Morning Hills and also of them nesting at Kingower. 


Newstead 


| first observed a mature pair of Barking Owls in July, 2017 at the Rotunda Park, beside the Mia Mia 
Creek in Newstead. They were roosting together in a small eucalypt a short distance from a tree 

containing a large hollow that could well have been their nest location. The owls later moved to an 
area near the Loddon River, on the West side of Newstead, but I’m not aware of the exact location. 


Moliagul 


Following a report of Barking Owls in Moliagul late in 2019 | searched an open forest area not far 
from the Moliagul township. On my second visit | located a male and a female roosting in adjoining 
trees. Both of the owls appeared to be quite young. 
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